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sojourners with an ease and quiet unimaginable in the noisier cities of 
America; the miles upon miles of the working-man's London south of the 
river, hardly referred to in the book; the crowded winding streets of 
Chaucer's little Deptford, for example, on a Saturday night — the out- 
lying parks, Victoria or Clapham Common, with their tens of thousands 
at cricket or tennis every summer evening; the vast population of 
foreigners, as great, nearly, as in Chicago, yet the strange silence which 
falls upon the vast area, even now, on Sunday — five or six pages of such 
matter, never so briefly sketched, especially if accompanied by an outline 
plan or two, would surely have helped our young Americans to read with 
better appreciation the bit of contemporary London literature, from Mr. 
Wells's Tono-Bungay, with which the book so fitly closes. 

Such criticisms, let me repeat, are prompted by the very merit of the 
book. No work has appeared at once so entertaining and so informing, 
for students — especially young students — and readers since Donald 
Mitchell's English Lands, Letters, and Kings. When the second edition 
which must surely come is called for, may we not hope that Professor 
Boynton will himself utilize the opportunity which he indicates in his 
preface, and himself give us the ampler volume which he will have made 
possible ? 

John M. Clapp 

Lake Forest, III. 
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